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ciency, partly under the auspices of 
the office of the Surgeon General 
and partly in the office of the Adju- 
tant General. Information concern- 
ing the work of the committee on 
the psychological examination of re- 
cruits has been communicated to 
the press. 

The members of that committee 
are E. M. Yerkes, W. V. Bingham, 
professor - of psychology, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 
H. H. Goddard, director of research, 
the Training School, Vineland, N. 
J.; T. H. Haines, professor of medi- 
cine, Ohio State University; L. M. 
Terman, professor of educational 
psychology, Stanford University; 
F. L. Wells, psychopathologist, Mc- 
Lean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. ; 
and G. M. Whipple, professor of 
educational psychology, University 
of Illinois. This committee met 
, continuously for two weeks planning 
methods and tests. The seven men 
then separated, went to various 
parts of the country and applied the 
methods in actual practise. ' After 
making about 500 examinations 
they gathered again for two weeks 
and worked over the methods. 

Six weeks after the first gather- 
ing of these psychologists, their test 
sheets, report blanks, etc., were 
ready for the printer. Arrange- 
ments were made for a trial of the 
method under working conditions 
with large numbers of men. About 
4,000 men in regular organization 
camps, officers' training camps and 
naval stations, were examined, and 
special attention was given to cor- 
relating the ratings from the psy- 
chological examinations with the 
ratings prepared by the usual army 
methods. 

The results of these thousands of 
examinations were sent to Columbia 
University, where, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Thorndike and 
with the cooperation of Professor 
Cattell, Professor Woodworth and 
other members of the department of 



psychology, ten assistants and com- 
puters worked a month assembling 
and analyzing the statistical results. 
Again the seven psychologists went 
over their methods in the light of 
these 4,000 examinations to make 
further improvements. 

The psychological examinations 
are now in progress in four of the 
national army cantonments: Camp 
Devens, at Ayer, Mass.; Camp Dix, 
at Wrightstown, N. J.; Camp Lee, 
at Petersburg, Va. ; and Camp Tay- 
lor, at Louisville, Ky. There are 
about 160,000 men to be examined 
in these cantonments, and each will 
receive an intelligence rating as a 
result of the psychological examina- 
tion. 

The work is undertaken, first, to 
supplement the medical examina- 
tion and second, to give line officers 
estimates of the mental ability and 
special aptitudes of their men. Re- 
ports of the psychological examina- 
tions will be made to the chief sur- 
geon of the camp or the psychiatric 
officer in order that those mentally 
incompetent may be considered for 
discharge, and to the regimental and 
company officers in order that they 
may use this additional information 
concerning their men for the im- 
provement of the service. 

OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS OF 
THE ARMY 

There is now being made under 
the direction of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral a comprehensive occupational 
and educational census of the men 
of the National Army. The object 
is to carry the selective service law 
to its logical conclusion and to in- 
crease the efficiency of the army by 
putting the right man in the right 
place. 

With this in view, a personnel or- 
ganization has been established in 
each of the 16 cantonments. The 
previous occupation, education and 
preference for service of every man 
are recorded on individual cards, 
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which are then filed and analyzed at 
the divisional personnel office in 
each cantonment. An analysis as to 
the entire 687,000 men of the first 
increment can readily be made from 
these records. 

In this work the War Depart- 
ment is having the assistance of a 
body of civilian experts organized 
under the name " Committee on clas- 
sification of personnel in the Army " 
and including a number of profes- 
sional employment managers loaned 
to the government by large indus- 
trial and business concerns. The 
data collected will be used within the 
divisional organizations to assist di- 
vision commanders in making the 
best possible assignment of their 
men. It will also be of importance 
in locating men fitted for special 
branches of the service, such as 
Aviation, the Ordnance Corps, etc., 
for which it may be necessary to 
assign men from the cantonments. 

It must not be assumed that men 
can continue their old occupations in 
the army. The function of an army 
is to fight and most of the men, irre- 
spective of previous occupations, 
will be in the infantry and artillery. 
Nevertheless, the specialization of 
modern war requires large numbers 
of skilled men adapted for technical 
units and special branches of the 
service. The locating and placing of 
such men to the best advantage is 
of vital importance. 

SCIENTIFIC ITEMS 
We record with regret the death 
of Charles Lee Crandall, emeritus 
professor of railway engineering and 
geodesy in Cornell University, and 
of Lewis Atterbury Stimson, profes- 
sor of surgery in Cornell Medical 
College. 

The Surgeon General of the army, 
Major General William C. Gorgas, 
has established a board to collect 
material for the medical and sur- 
gical history of American participa- 



tion in the European War. This 
board is composed of Colonel C. C. 
McCulloch, librarian of the Army 
Medical Library; Major F. H. Gar- 
rison, assistant librarian in direct 
charge of work on the history, and 
Captain John S. Fulton, secretary 
of the Maryland State Board of 
Health, who will have charge of the 
statistical work. 

Governor James E. Ferguson, of 
Texas, has been impeached by the 
legislature. The charges against 
him were financial irregularities and 
improper interference with the board 
of regents of the state university. 
The bill providing for the financial 
support of the university for the 
next biennium, which was vetoed by 
Governor Ferguson, has been re- 
passed by the legislature and signed 
by the acting governor. The profes- 
sors who were dismissed at the in- 
stigation of Governor Ferguson have 
been reinstated. 

Dr. John E. Murlin, for eight 
years assistant professor of physiol- 
ogy in the medical school of Cornell 
University, has been appointed di- 
rector of the new department of 
vital economics at the University of 
Rochester. This department is 
being organized from funds made 
available by the will of Lewis P. 
Ross, whose will gave to the uni- 
versity the residuary estate of 
more than $800,000, the income only 
to be used " to the end that human 
life maybe prolonged with increased 
health and happiness." The trustees 
were instructed to expend that in- 
come for two purposes — to contrib- 
ute toward the support, improve- 
ment, and extension of the depart- 
ment of household economics of the 
Mechanics' Institute of Rochester, 
and to establish in the university a 
department of vital economics. Dr. 
Murlin is now a major in the Sani- 
tary Corps of the national army, 
and head of the food division in the 
surgeon general's office. 



